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Chapter 13 


Death and Injury 


The following cases were prominently played in the news media because 
of the old saying in journalism circles, “If it bleeds, it leads.” This means 
that news in which persons are killed is usually first on television news 
and headlines in newspapers. Such stories require careful communications. 

Public relations professionals are expected to handle crises of violence, 
death, and injury with sensitivity that must be learned; it does not come 
naturally. Public relations organizations such as the Public Relations 
Society of America (PRSA) as well as large companies should offer 
employees simulated training in handling such crises . . . just in case it is 
necessary. Most professionals who have had these experiences speak of 
sleepless nights, nightmares, nervousness, and other symptoms of trauma. 

Communications professionals must also realize that when their crises 
involve violence, death, and injury, reporters, though they may appear to 
just want the facts and to be indifferent to the incident, are often as 
emotional as the people about whom they write. 

The first is the shooting at Columbine High School in 1999. There have 
been others, but this one is somewhat like a textbook case study of crisis 
communications. There are numerous master’s theses and dissertations 
following aspects of it. The second case study addresses how parents, 
teachers, and other significant adults should talk to children about 
shootings, even those seen on television. The case “Maple Leaf Foods and 
the Battle against Listeria” in Chapter 12 could also be in this category. 


Case: Columbine High School and the Shooting 
Tragedy 


To Rick J. Kaufman, APR, Executive Director of Jefferson County Public 
Schools in Colorado, April 20, 1999, began like many other work days. 
On this day there was a special community event. He and most of the 
district’s administrative team attended a county-wide celebration of 
individuals and community groups for their outstanding contributions to 
Jefferson County. 
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When he returned to the office around 11 a.m., there was a call from 
a radio station. The station had heard on a police scanner that there had 
been a shooting at a school in the south part of the school district. Media 
calls of this nature were not an everyday occurrence, but it was not overly 
alarming either. Kids do have guns occasionally. 

He and Barb Monseu, an assistant superintendent who oversaw the 
region of the county that included Columbine High School, immediately 
left for the school. Kaufman, who had been in that position only seven 
months, was not yet familiar with all 145 schools in the district. He only 
knew that Columbine was one of the high schools in the south area of 
the county and recalls: 


We believed that a student had fired off a gun in the parking lot, or 
that there had been some sort of altercation. This was a school that, 
up to that time, we just did not believe something as tragic as the 
shooting would happen. 


Columbine High School, one of the sprawling school district’s top- 
performing schools, and had been rated among the top high schools in 
both academics and athletics in the state of Colorado. Its students came 
from upper middle-class families and it had a reputation as a “community- 
centered school” with a lot of parent involvement. It didn’t fit the 
perception of an inner city or rural school where violence could occur. 

“Columbine High School is a 30-minute drive from the district’s 
educational services center (central office). We made it to the school in 
15 to 20 minutes,” said Kaufman. “We topped speeds of 100 miles per 
hour en route. All the way, we were trying to establish contact with the 
principal or someone at the school to determine what was taking place.” 

They had no idea why they couldn’t reach anyone. They soon learned 
why. Columbine High School sits on a portion of Clement Park, a large 
community park and open space bordered by a residential area to the 
south, Pierce Street to the east, and Bowles Avenue, a six-lane highway, 
to the north. There were so many emergency responders—fire, police, para 
medics, emergency helicopters to transport victims, and police helicopters 
trying to find the location of the shooters—that Kaufman and Monseu 
couldn’t get close enough to the school. So they parked on Bowles Avenue 
and ran toward the school. “We heard what sounded like gun shots and 
explosions as we neared the building, though we didn’t know if that was 
coming from police or someone from within the school,” said Kaufman. 
“Tt was a very unsettling, and yet surreal experience.” 

Parents, who by now had heard media reports of shots fired at 
Columbine High School, were racing to the school as well, leaving parked 
vehicles on the two highways bordering the school and park. Students 
and school employees were fleeing out of the school in every direction 
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throughout the park, having either witnessed or heard shooting. At this 
point, police did not have a perimeter secured around the school as they 
were trying to locate where the shooter or shooters were and tending to 
wounded students who had escaped the building. So Kaufman, a former 
emergency medical technician who had trained to be a paramedic, went 
to the aid of a student who had been shot multiple times, and remembers: 


I checked his vitals, and when we couldn’t get a pulse or response 
from this young man, with the help of two other first responders we 
basically dragged him and put him in a rescue vehicle. The rescue guys 
asked me if I wanted to ride along to the hospital, but there was 
nothing more I could do, so I said, ‘No.’ I did check his wallet for a 
student ID so I could write his name and address down, in case we 
would need to contact his parents. I truly thought he had perished 
but as it turns out, thankfully, he did survive after being shot seven 
times, including a shotgun blast to the face. 


Eventually, responding law enforcement personnel from multiple 
agencies established a safe perimeter around the building to keep parents, 
bystanders, and media out of harm’s way. Students and school staff 
continued to escape on their own, or were aided by police who had 
entered the building. Columbine High School principal Frank DeAngelis 
was able to escape, but not before encountering one of the shooters and 
then helping a number of students escape. Kaufman states: 


With Mr. DeAngelis’ help, we were working with law enforcement 
drawing up a schematic layout of the school to be relayed to police 
who were inside of the building looking for the shooters and freeing 
students and staff who were trapped. We also started identifying 
potential students who might be responsible for the shooting, based 
on eyewitness accounts from those who had safely fled. 


Kaufman also communicated information back to his office where a 
crisis command center had been established by the district’s communica- 
tions team and superintendent. In the immediate hours after the shooting 
began, Kaufman served as the liaison between school personnel and law 
enforcement at the crisis site and the district’s command center. 

Asked if he had a crisis communications plan or a crisis management 
plan, Kaufman replied, 


The district certainly had a crisis plan in place and I had written a 
number of crisis plans for other school districts, but as the events 
unfolded, we didn’t take the opportunity to pull out the plan and 
follow it to the letter. 
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Kaufman did call on lessons learned from a mock crisis drill he had 
developed while working for a school district in Wisconsin prior to 
moving to Colorado in 1998: 


I had developed the first mock crisis drill of an attack on a school 
with the help of a local technical college and representatives from law 
enforcement, fire and hospital. We created a full-scale mock shooting 
on a school to determine the effectiveness of our newly written crisis 
plan. We wanted to make sure the plan was sound. I learned a 
tremendous amount from that drill, and I called on what I had learned 
throughout our work and response to the Columbine tragedy. 
What was most problematic at the time was that I was not in the 
district long enough to have conversations with law enforcement and 
public information officers to determine, in advance, what would be 
done when multiple agencies needed to respond to a crisis or 
emergency at one of our schools. We did not have the opportunity 
to determine, who does what, where, and when before the shooting. 


Kaufman said that as the afternoon wore on, attempts to communicate 
with the district’s command center or other responders via cell phone were 
nearly futile because of the sheer volume of cell phone traffic in the area: 


Whenever we were able to establish a connection, there were times 
when we would be cut off in midsentence. Often, it took repeated 
calls to give or receive information from the command center, or 
request assistance. That was one of the most frustrating aspects of 
our work that day—the lack of the ability to communicate informa- 
tion as well as access to things we needed. 


Kaufman said he knew early on that the news media’s focus would be 
on events as they unfolded and that the criminal aspect would require 
law enforcement personnel to respond initially. The news media, after 
such a violent incident, were interested in what was happening, who was 
killed, who was injured, and who was responsible. From the school 
district’s perspective, media needed only the basics, such as the size and 
layout of the school, the number of students attending, the staff who 
worked in the building, and names of students who might have been 
injured or killed. 

Said Kaufman, “I knew early on that we would not be media’s primary 
focus. It was really the police, the public information officers who would 
take the lead in disseminating the initial information because this was a 
major crime scene.” 

Kaufman, and later Marilyn Saltzman, a staff member of the district’s 
communications department, were the initial district spokespersons. 
Saltzman, manager of communications, worked with the news media that 
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Figure 13.1 Rick Kaufman answers questions from the national media gathered at a 
news conference about the shooting at Columbine High School. Years 
later, Kaufman and his staff still get questions from publications and 
other school districts about the incident. Courtesy of Jefferson County 
Public School. 


had sent teams of reporters and photographers to the site, while Kaufman 
continued to assist law enforcement at the school: “We established a 
location near the school, but outside the police perimeter, for media to 
gather and receive updates from both law enforcement and district 
personnel” (see Figure 13.1). 

At the district’s Educational Services Center, communications depart- 
ment staffers, with help from school public relations professionals from 
Denver metro area school districts, established a volunteer phone bank 
to handle the hundreds of calls that were coming into the district asking 
for information and offering help. 

Superintendent of Schools Jane Hammond had also pulled together an 
emergency response team of school board members, principals, and 
central office administrators who worked to calm the fears of other school 
personnel and parents throughout the district. Early on, a rumor had 
circulated that the Columbine shooting was a coordinated attack and that 
others might have planned similar attacks at multiple school sites 
throughout the district. Kaufman pointed out: 


Remember, this was before the 9/11 attacks so there were certainly 
no thoughts that this was a terrorist attack. But rumors were quick 
to be formed and shared because of the awful news coming out of 
what was happening at Columbine High School. Those rumors had 
to be refuted at the other schools as well as to the mass public. 
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The attack on Columbine High School garnered national and inter- 
national media attention, as well as round-the-clock coverage in Colorado. 
Kaufman said, 


It was one of those seminal events that dominated media attention 
24/7. It was crucial to dispel any erroneous information before it got 
out. We weren’t necessarily successful, but we worked very hard to 
ensure that whatever information the school district shared publicly 
was corroborated and not based on hearsay. 


Parent relocation sites were set up at a nearby elementary school and 
a public library. Students who were able to flee the school were recon- 
nected with their parents at these two sites. At the same time, Kaufman 
and others were attempting to account for all students and staff. 


It wasn’t until early evening, 5 or 6 p.m. [Mountain Standard Time], 
that we received word there were multiple fatalities. It wasn’t until 
much later in the evening that we were able to account for those who 
had made it out safely. 


However, school district leaders still did not know the condition of those 
hospitalized, or even how many had been transported to medical facilities. 
So the information was still incomplete. 

It was also that night that the district learned the names of the alleged 
shooters. There was still concern, however, that there might be others 
involved, and that information was not easy to reveal. Kaufman said: 


We had pretty good knowledge based on law enforcement sources 
that [Dylan] Klebold and [Eric] Harris [both seniors attending 
Columbine High School] were the alleged shooters because they had 
committed suicide in the library. Law enforcement didn’t feel 
comfortable confirming this information because this was still a very 
active crime scene and, after all the shooting had stopped, the 
investigation was just getting underway. 


Later that evening, Kaufman returned to the district’s command center 
where he briefed the superintendent and the assembled district emergency 
response team on the day’s events from the school. He also coordinated 
the development of initial information that would be disseminated to 
parents, the community, and the news media the next day. The reporters 
and photographers who responded to the shooting were, for the most part, 
local media or national news bureaus based in Denver who fed other 
national affiliates with the stories and pictures. But Kaufman said that on 
Day 2, the morning after the shootings: 
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The nationals were already setting up in the park adjacent to the 
school when I arrived at 3 a.m. We were getting a lot of requests to 
do interviews or to arrange to have students and staff go on these 
national morning news shows. We refrained from doing that because 
we were still in the mode of collecting information and trying to 
determine what happened. We didn’t have a complete account. We 
were not going to provide information that could have been perceived 
as speculative still at that point. It would not have served us well to 
do that, so we limited our access to interviews, and those we did, were 
very brief factual statements. 


On Day 2, a joint press conference was held with the Jefferson County 
Sheriff’s Office, the lead law enforcement agency; the Jefferson County 
District Attorney’s office; and the school district. Kaufman said: 


It was our first opportunity to express our condolences to the families 
of those murdered and our concern for those students and staff 
who were injured, to put a human face to the sadness we were feeling 
and experiencing. We used the opportunity to share some informa- 
tion about what we knew had happened, but more importantly 
how we were responding to students and staff needs. We wanted to 
be up front with as much information as we could as it became 
available, and when we could corroborate it and substantiate it, and 
that’s what we shared. 


On the third day after the shooting, the weather turned to dark skies 
and heavy snow. “The weather was a reflection of what we were feeling. 
Our hearts were very heavy for the victims and the community, and we 
knew we were entering into some very difficult days ahead with the 
funerals,” said Kaufman. It was also at this time that Kaufman realized 
he didn’t have enough staff trained in crisis response to adequately manage 
the crisis. He turned to his friend and colleague, Rich Bagin, the Executive 
Director of the National School Public Relations Association based in 
Rockville, Maryland, to help coordinate school public relations pro- 
fessionals from across the country who would commit their time and 
expertise to aiding Kaufman’s crisis response team. 

Superintendent Hammond created two emergency response teams. One, 
headed up by Kaufman, concentrated on all the media relations and 
communications and worked directly with schools, parents, community, 
religious organizations, and others. The second response team, headed 
up by assistant superintendent Monseu, coordinated the mental health 
and grief counseling for students and staff, and worked to arrange for 
Columbine students to return to a neighboring school for the remainder 
of the school year. 
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The following is Kaufman’s report of the campaign and is reproduced 
with Rick Kaufman’s permission. 


The Columbine Tragedy: Managing the Unthinkable 
—Project Summary 


Assessment 


The tragic shooting of 12 students and a beloved teacher at Columbine 
High School on April 20, 1999, created unforgettable experiences for the 
thousands of students, staff, and community residents of Jefferson County, 
Colorado. The tragic events of that day and subsequent weeks thrust 
the Jefferson County Public Schools’ Communications Team into the 
spotlight as the core communicators for a community and organization 
in crisis. While managing speculation and rumor perpetuated by more 
than 750 media outlets from across the world, this team of public relations 
professionals helped to restore calm and confidence to their organization 
and healing to the community during what history may label as the 
defining tragedy of our time. 

The Jefferson County Public Schools’ Communications Services team 
developed a crisis communications structure that established key duties 
and protocols in a crisis. This plan was adapted as a result of the nature 
and magnitude of the Columbine High School tragedy and continues to 
be revised to reflect lessons learned from this tragedy and its aftermath. 

The Jeffco Public Schools’ Communications Team consisted of six 
professionals and support staff when the tragedy struck, but received 
volunteer assistance from members of the Colorado and National School 
Public Relations Associations. 


Communication Objectives 


The overall public relations objective throughout the crisis was to quickly 
adjust the school district and community’s position from one of response 
and reaction to one of proactive control, enabling the team to aid in school 
and community healing. To attain this objective, the Jeffco Public Schools’ 
Communications Team: 


provided on-site guidance and leadership to students and staff; 
developed key communication vehicles to reassure parents and the 
community; 

e strengthened proven strategies to propel those affected beyond the 
crisis to learn and grow stronger; 

e communicated the school and district’s point of view with profes- 
sional grace and insight; 
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e reinforced the healing process, while aiding in return-to-education 
objectives; 
e cultivated a semblance of triumph in the face of tragedy. 


While juggling demands from the news media at an unimaginable rate, 
the driving force behind every decision and event remained the motivation 
to help students and staff heal and return to the learning process as 
quickly as possible. 

Another objective was to demonstrate and emphasize the school 
district’s commitment to the emotional and physical needs of affected 
faculty, staff, students, and the families of the murdered and injured 
students and teacher. 


Planning 


e Assisted, prior to the tragedy, in the development of a district crisis 
management plan, including an emergency response checklist of steps 
for the first 24- to 48-hour period after a crisis. 

e Consulted with school administrative and PR officials from each of 
the prior school shooting sites, and with the National School Public 
Relations Association, the National Organization of Victims Assist- 
ance, and the Crisis Prevention Institute to identify strategies of crisis 
response and management. 

e Organized briefing with district management team, school board 
officials, employee association representatives, and community leaders 
to review responsibilities outlined in the crisis management plan, 
including the establishment of two command centers—an on-site 
communications center (near Columbine) and a central operations 
center. 

e Participated in daily briefings with law enforcement, state and federal 
emergency management agencies, and governmental groups to 
coordinate the ongoing crisis response and management. 

e Created a database of media outlets that contacted the district for 
information and interviews, and used this list to distribute updates 
on the district’s response to the tragedy and its efforts to help the 
community heal and return to normal. The media list was used 
frequently to distribute information on how the school’s students and 
staff, and the community were healing and moving forward. 

e = Analyzed media coverage daily throughout the crisis to evaluate how 
Jeffco Public Schools’ messages were received and to assess changes 
in media attitude and public perception. 


Target Audiences: Parents, students, faculty and staff, media, state and 
federal legislators, the Jefferson County community, and the residents of 
Colorado. 
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TIMELINE OF COLUMBINE TRAGEDY 
AND ITS AFTERMATH 


The attack on Columbine High School on April 20, 1999, left 12 students 
and a teacher dead, and 23 others wounded. Some liken the attack to an 
“earthquake” because of its devastation on individuals, families, and a community. 
As the days, weeks, and months following the tragedy came and went, so too did 
the “aftershocks” that have impeded the students, staff and community’s ability 
to heal and return to normal. 

To follow is a timeline of highs and lows in the year after the tragedy. 


April 20, 1999 
Two students attack Columbine High School killing 12 fellow classmates, a teacher, 
and wounding 23 others in the worst school shooting in U.S. history. 


April 25, 1999 

Statewide memorial service pays tribute to the fallen students and teacher with 
then-Vice President Al Gore and other state and national dignitaries. Over 75,000 
people attend the event. 


May 2, 1999 

Jeffco Public Schools holds special remembrance memorial for the victims of the 
Columbine tragedy at Red Rocks Amphitheater. Several hundred students, staff, 
and community members attend the solemn event. 


May 3, 1999 
Columbine High School students and staff return to classes at sister school 
Chatfield Senior High. 


May 20, 1999 

On the one-month anniversary, President Bill Clinton and First Lady Hillary 
Clinton visit the Columbine victims’ families in a private meeting, then pay tribute 
to the victims and survivors at a special memorial. 


August 17, 1999 
Columbine High School students and staff return to “Take Back Our School” for 
the start of the 1999/2000 school year. 


September 24, 1999 

CBS News airs portion of cafeteria surveillance videotape it obtained from an 
Albuquerque, NM television station that captured the chaotic scenes of students 
fleeing the school. The videotape was being used as part of a law enforcement 
training exercise. 


October 20, 1999 

Columbine High School marks the six-month anniversary with news that a student 
who was a friend of the killers has been arrested for allegedly making a threat at 
the school. 


Figure 13.2 This was the timeline of the work of Rick Kaufman and his 
communications staff at the Jefferson County School District in 
Colorado for the first year after the tragedy that resulted in the deaths 
of several students and a teacher and the injuries of others. Courtesy of 
Jefferson County School District. 
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October 22, 1999 
The mother of critically injured student Anne Marie Hochhalter commits suicide 
at an area store. 


December 4, 1999 

Columbine High School captures 5A high school football championship, capping 
season dedicated to Matt Kechter, one of the slain students and a member of the 
football team. 


December 13, 1999 

Time magazine cover story carries excerpts from videotapes made by murderers 
outlining attack on Columbine High School, including cover photo of perpetrators 
in the cafeteria. Article surprised community, and students and staff, who were 
caught off-guard by the release of the information. Neither Jeffco Public Schools 
nor Columbine High School had been given advance warning of the contents of 
the article. 


December 15, 1999 

Student receives Internet threat that claims to “finish the job begun” on April 20, 
1999. District cancels classes at Columbine High School for next two days, sending 
students and staff to an earlier than expected holiday break. 


February 14, 2000 

Two Columbine students found murdered in Subway Sandwich Shop located near 
the high school. Students informed by teachers of identity of the murdered 
students during second period class, prompting many students to leave the school 
or seek counseling. No arrests made to date. 


April 20, 2000 

Columbine High School and community mark |-year anniversary with private and 
public events. Many students choose to stay away from public events because of 
the intense media coverage. 


April 27, 2000 

Jefferson County district attorney makes available to public (for $25) a videotape 
of Littleton Fire Department “training” video that depicts graphic scenes from 
the library and other parts of the school and video footage from a news helicopter. 
Columbine High School staff is shown the tape and a warning is issued to parents 
of the impending public release. 


May 4, 2000 
Popular student-athlete commits suicide at his home. 


May 15, 2000 

The Jefferson County Sheriff's Office releases its long-awaited report—by court 
order—on the tragic events of April 20, 1999. The report is issued on a CD- 
ROM because of its extensive notes and information, including videotape footage, 
excerpts from 911 calls, and law enforcement traffic and audio recordings. 


Figure 13.2 Continued 
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Project Summary Continued from Page 337 


STRATEGIES 


Implemented a Crisis Communications Command Structure. The 
structure designated primary functions for managing the crisis, 
including strategic communication counsel, internal and external 
communication, media management, research and media monitoring, 
event management, and coordinating volunteers. 

Created several methods for communicating with parents, students, 
employees, business and community leaders, political and govern- 
mental officials, and the public, and continually updated those 
methods for efficacy. 

Responded promptly and honestly to requests for information and 
interviews from the media, and anticipated changes in news cycles 
and demands. 

Apprised daily all staff throughout the 89,000-student district of the 
status of the investigation and recovery milestones. Spoke with “one 
clear voice” and “stayed on message” as determined by the district’s 
management team and developed by the district’s communications 
team. 


TECHNIQUES/ACTIVITIES 


Responded to more than 1,000 inquiries a day from local, national, 
and international media outlets for the first four weeks after the 
tragedy, and continued to maintain contacts to update media about 
recovery efforts. Coordinated the media efforts for the special first 
day back to school event in August 1999, and planned all events to 
mark the first through fifth year anniversaries. 

Managed all communications, including twice-daily press confer- 
ences and daily fact sheets and news releases, distributed throughout 
the state and nation. Drafted daily talking points for district spokes- 
persons. 

Established one-on-one opportunities with local reporters to inter- 
view key district personnel involved in the recovery efforts, and to 
strengthen the relationships with local journalists who remained long 
after national and international media left. 

Created weekly talking points for administrative staff at 143 other 
district schools to share with staff and parents. 

Met daily with legal and administrative management teams to form- 
ulate key messages and address emerging issues. 

Created a community hotline designated to accept offers of monetary 
contributions, donations of materials, and services from around the 
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world. In the first three weeks after the crisis, the crisis command 
center received over 1,000 phone calls a day. 

Assisted in the development of a Columbine Tribute website, and 
created a videotape showing the positive images of recovery to replace 
the negative images that were repeatedly aired on local and national 
media. 

Coordinated special events, including two large memorial services, 
separate visits by then President Bill Clinton and Vice President Al 
Gore, tours of the reconstructed school, and the “Take Back Our 
School” first day of school assembly. 

Developed a presentation—The Columbine Crisis: Managing the 
Unthinkable—for school district officials, emergency responders, and 
law enforcement officers. 


EVALUATION 


The school district’s communications and management team personnel 
did their solemn, professional best in a difficult situation and emotional 
environment. In the ongoing efforts, the team focused on the district’s 
mission to help students, staff, and the community heal and recover, and 
share the story of our efforts with all key audiences. Further examples of 
how we achieved our objectives: 


We always kept the feelings of the victims’ families in the forefront. 
Today many of our district leaders have personal relationships with 
families of the murdered and injured students and teachers based on 
our work with them. 

Target audiences read or saw Jeffco Public Schools’ messages in more 
than 1,550 print stories (primarily local and large national publica- 
tions) and 450 broadcast stories. A database of all the media coverage 
was created and exceeds 700 pages. 

Public perception both locally and nationally was positive and 
supportive of the district’s crisis response based on letters from former 
President Bill Clinton, private organizations, national media, and 
community sentiment. 

A strong working relationship was developed with the Jefferson 
County Sheriff's Office, the Jefferson Center for Mental Health, the 
Jeffco and Federal Emergency Management agencies, and the FBI. 
Hundreds of requests have been received from organizations for crisis 
management training. Members of the district’s communications and 
management teams have presented nearly 100 seminars and training 
sessions since August 1999. Organizations requesting presentations/ 
training include the FBI, Los Angeles County law enforcement agen- 
cies and school districts, state emergency and educational associations, 
and the U.S. Department of Education. 
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e A special “Welcome Back to School” event and picnic for all staff 
was developed to celebrate the accomplishments of recovery. Over 
2,000 staff attended the event, which included the planting of a tree 
and placement of a commemorative plaque on a large boulder in 
memory of Dave Sanders, the only teacher killed in the April 1999 
tragedy. 


The tragedy was very emotional for everyone connected. No one on 
Kaufman’s staff had family at Columbine, but that didn’t eliminate the 
emotional impact. Kaufman said one of his staff members had to be 
put on a medical leave of absence for a brief time because the heart- 
wrenching concern for others had impacted on him personally. Grief 
counselors helped employees deal with their emotions throughout the 
response effort. 

Kaufman himself said he ran on adrenaline, like most crisis com- 
municators. He said: 


I didn’t sleep for the first four days. I mean, I literally did not lay my 
head down to sleep for four days. In hindsight, that was dumb, 
because when you start coming down off that adrenaline, you’re 
going to crash and make mistakes in your work and decision-making. 
I was responsible for so many people that we started to work in shifts. 
I forced people, including myself, to start rotating work on and off 
times. Often we would only get three-four hours of sleep, but it was 
enough to keep us going. We needed to take care of ourselves because 
it was apparent that this tragedy had legs far beyond anything we 
had ever experienced. 


The media calls continued long after the students returned to school. 
Marilyn Saltzman had a friendly wager with a friend in the media: The 
day that the district’s communications team did not receive a call or 
request for information about the Columbine shooting would be the day 
she and her friend would go to lunch. It was June 2000, a year and two 
months after the incident that the communications team went a whole 
day without a single inquiry about the tragedy. 

Today, the inquiries continue. “I receive, on average, at least one to 
two Columbine-related calls or emails each week,” said Kaufman, who 
continued: 


It might be a parent asking if we can help them because they learned 
a student in their school had a hit list, or a teacher or emergency 
responder that wants to know what we did, or what policies we have 
put in place to prevent another tragedy. I feel a sense of responsibility 
to never turn away a request for information. We aren’t experts at 
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crisis management and communication, but we learned enough about 
it to help others. If nothing else, callers have told me it is comforting 
to them to know that we endured and we survived. 


And then every year, the news media does their anniversary stories. 


Update: Recent Commentary 


Dave Cullen, author of Columbine and a journalist who covered the 
massacre, followed his original coverage with nine years of research 
including hundreds of interviews, 25,000 pages of police evidence, video 
and audio tapes, and numerous articles and reports by other journalists. 

Cullen praised much of the news coverage; many, he felt, were deserving 
of the numerous awards won by journalists and photographers. However, 
he writes also of the media errors. He said the most accurate story was 
the first story in the now-defunct Rocky Mountain News. The special 
edition of the newspaper covered the incident on day one before the 
bodies had been found. 

Often, the first news story after a crisis is full of “holes.” Facts have 
not yet been determined and assumptions, observations, and often 
opinions of police and other experts are used to put together the most 
reasonable story possible. The story is chock full of “he said” and 


Figure 13.3 In Littleton, Colorado, a memorial to a student killed in the 
Columbine High School massacre is adorned with flowers by loved ones. 
This photo was taken in 2000 on the first anniversary of the incident. 
Sisse Brimerg. Permission by Getty Images. 
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“according to” phrases. In the Columbine massacre coverage, Cullen 
believes the opposite was true. That first story was accurate; then the 
errors began. 

In later news stories, the two shooters were called members of the 
Trench Coat Mafia (TCM), a band of gay Goths with heavy makeup who 
were school misfits. This was discovered later to be untrue. There was a 
TCM presence at the school, and since the shooters wore trench coats, a 
few students assumed they were part of the group. The news media 
repeated the claim. Then more students “knew” it was true because the 
news media said so. The error was repeated so often that most people all 
over the world still believe the killers were members of the TCM. 

There were other media mistakes. The killers did not target jocks, 
people wearing white hats, or minorities. One emotional survivor had said 
that, but what she apparently meant was they were shooting randomly, 
that among those shot were athletes, hat wearers, and minorities. In this 
situation, the survivor speaking was a non-expert expert. She was widely 
believed because people wanted facts and because she had been in the 
midst of the massacre and survived. 

When Columbine High School was scheduled to reopen, the school 
community planned a ceremony to be titled “Take Back our School” (see 
the timeline in Figure 13.2). The students felt the school was synonymous 
with “mass murder” and that they had been termed bullies or pompous 
rich kids. In the ceremony of “Take Back our School,” they had to take 
back the school from an enemy. The news media was chosen as that 
adversary. Cullen said, “The news media had made their lives hell.” The 
coverage was never-ending, both local and national. “How do you feel?” 
was asked over and over. However, when reporters converged this time, a 
shield of parents and community members blocked reporters from the event. 

Kaufman bluntly told reporters that the human chain was there to shield 
students from the news media. Reporters were, of course, angry. Event- 
ually, a compromise was made and students who wished to were permitted 
to approach reporters; reporters agreed not to approach students. Cullen 
and Kaufman said the school felt victorious. 

When Dylan Klebold and Eric Harris opened fire at students at 
Columbine High School in 1999, the World Wide Web was years away 
from being a household word and social media like Facebook and Twitter 
were still in the far distant future. Even text messaging was just getting 
off the ground. Were social media around during Columbine, they could 
have been used in different ways. For example, Klebold and Harris may 
have had Facebook pages or Twitter accounts whose contents could have 
raised red flags that indicated they were hatching a plan that would 
endanger their fellow students. Someone, perhaps another student, could 
have seen that content and told a parent, and that parent could have 
informed the authorities. 
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What Could Have Been Done if Social Media 
Existed... 


If the shooters had gone forward with the killings, the students in the school 
who had access to the web via their smart phones or on-site computers 
could have sent messages via social media describing what was going on 
within the walls of the school, information that would be crucial to law 
enforcement, school officials, and loved ones. 

Once the shootings were over and the students were safe but still 
sequestered, they could have used social media to send reports to alleviate 
their loved ones’ fears: “Mom (or Dad) I’m scared but alive. Gotta go.” 
Those few words could mean the world to a petrified parent waiting for 
news. 

Social media could also be used for official communication—the school, 
school district, and law enforcement communicating with parents, for 
example, to supplement other communication channels. And given the 
rapid-fire speed at which messages get transmitted and retransmitted via 
online technologies, information would get around fast. One major caveat 
is the possibility, if not likelihood, that misinformation could also circulate 
quickly, so it is especially important for those who have authoritative 
information to get that out quickly and clearly to counter any harmful 
rumors. 

Social media could be used in the process of community recovery and 
healing, as well as continuing proactive control and support. Although the 
site of a school shooting may not fully return to “normal”—especially as 
anniversaries or case studies remind the public and families of what occurred 
there at one time—social media can help move the school from tragedy, 
to remembrance, to healing, and then to refocusing again on the mission of 
educating students for a promising future. 


Kevin Kawamoto, Ph.D., media and communication scholar 


Case: School Shootings: Communications 
to and for Children 


Numerous school shootings followed the tragedy of Columbine High 
School in 1999 (see previous case study). A student gunman at Virginia 
Tech. in Blacksburg, Virginia killed 32 people and wounded 17 others 
(April 16, 2007) in what was the deadliest shooting incident by a single 
gunman in U.S. history. Six others were injured, but not shot escaping 
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the attack. A prodrome was ignored when a professor told the faculty in 
the English Department that a paper written by the gunman revealed that 
he was troubled. The perpetrator took his own life. 

Twenty children and six teachers and administrators were shot and 
killed when a deranged gunman blasted his way through Sandy Hook 
Elementary School in Newtown, CT, on December 14, 2012. A Word 
document was found on his computer titled “Selfish” and centered on the 
selfishness of women. News reports said that for a period of time, he only 
communicated with his mother, who lived in the same house, by email. 
He killed his mother before the school massacre and his final bullet killed 
himself. 

At Marysville-Pilchuck High School in Washington State on November 
7, 2014, five students were shot and subsequently died. The shooter, a 
cousin of two of the victims—members of the Tulallip Indian Tribe—died 
of a self-inflicted bullet wound. The others were his friends. His last text 
message to them was “Bang! Bang! I’m dead.” 

After the Marysville-Pilchuck shooting, Randy Lewis, a Colville tribal 
elder met with the grandfather of two of the victims and of the shooter. 
The grandfather asked, “How do you get over something like this?” 
Lewis responded, “You never get over it. You just go on.” This is the 
basic advice to survivors of mass shootings and survivors who include 
not only families and friends but the huge general public who share grief. 

The communication with news media, social media, and key publics, 
both internal and external, would be according to a carefully developed 
crisis communications plan. Crisis management and communications 
plans often omit one very important public in a shooting—children. 

Psychologists are always called in to treat children who survived a 
shooting in their school. Treatments vary depending upon the details of 
the incident, what the children actually witnessed, how close they were 
to victims, and other variables. In Newtown, for example, several first 
graders had to run past their teacher’s body in their escape. 

Most psychologists, mental health experts, and family counselors agree 
that it is important for children to be with their families as soon as 
possible and get back to normal routines. That goes for children at the 
site and children who learn about shootings from other sources. 


Parents Must Communicate with Children 


Even children not at the site of a school shooting will hear about such 
incidents through television, social media, other Internet communications, 
and word of mouth. Elementary school children are particularly suscept- 
ible to trauma, more than teens and adults. Also very vulnerable are children, 
of any age, who already have problems at home—like divorce, domestic 
abuse, argumentative households, and perceived parental indifference. 
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Following is a consensus of advice from experts: 


1. Parents should limit television viewing, particularly news coverage of 
a shooting. TV news concentrates on various aspects of a school 
shooting, sometimes for several days, unless something more dis- 
astrous displaces the shooting in the news. Frequently, 24-hour news 
outlets only cover the violent incident as if there is no other news 
occurrence anywhere. They do this so that no matter what time you 
tune in, you can find out what is going on. If you watch constantly, 
you will see video and comments repeated numerous times. This can 
be traumatic to children (also to some adults). During 9/11, the term 
“secondary terrorism” was heard widely to describe the trauma 
children experienced through constant TV viewing. 

2. Parents should contact their children’s schools, before a crisis, and 
find out safety procedures and emergency plans. They can then 
reassure children that the school has taken steps to make sure they 
are safe. At the same time, don’t let children believe the world is 
basically made up of bad people who will hurt them. As common as 
shootings have become, they are still unlikely. 

3. Be honest, but also be brief. Too much talk can be traumatic; children 
may begin to think they are in danger at that time. 

4. Listen to children of all ages and let them communicate with parents 
and other children. Young children may want to express concerns 
through drawings, but don’t force them. Teens may want to par- 
ticipate in a community project. 

5. Encourage the resumption of life as usual. If Friday night is burger 
night, keep the tradition. 

6. Watch warning signs if children are not returning to normal activities. 
If that occurs, get help. Signs are stomach aches, nightmares, 
uncontrollable crying, loss of interest in regular toys, activities and 
friends. Seek professional help. 

7. Encourage children to report bullying, threats of suicide. Teach them 
that such reports are more helpful than being silent, not a case of being 
a snitch. Identify a teacher or other school personnel with whom they 
can confide. 


Violence Prevention Measures for Schools 


Violence prevention may include but is not limited to the following: 
monitoring and supervising school areas like parking lots, buildings, 
entrances, cafeterias, playgrounds; posting security officers in key places; 
having guests enter at one place and sign in at one place immediately; 
having safety drills; having security systems like metal detectors, cameras, 
door alarms; promoting compliance with school rules; and developing 
crisis management plans that include crisis communications. 
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Schools Must Communicate 


To assure parents of the safety of schools, administrators can do the 
following, according to the National Association of School Psychologists: 


e Write a letter to parents explaining the school safety policies and crisis 
prevention efforts and cite statistics that less than one percent of 
violent deaths are “school associated.” 

e Encourage parents to be a visible, welcoming presence at school, 
visiting classrooms regularly. 

e Issue a news release about the school district efforts to maintain safe 
and caring schools through clear behavioral expectations, positive 
behavior interventions and supports, and crisis planning and pre- 
paredness. 

e Conduct a formal review of all school safety policies and procedures 
to ensure that emerging school safety issues are adequately covered 
in current school crisis plans and emergency response procedures. 
(Such reviews should be conducted annually.) 

e Review communication systems within the school district and with 
community responders. This should also address how and where 
parents will be informed in the event of an emergency. 


Figure 13.4 Teachers, parents, and other adults must carefully explain school 
shootings to children. It would be careless to pretend they don’t occur, 
but children should not be permitted to see constant news on 
television. 
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e Connect with community partners (emergency responders, area 
hospitals, victim’s assistance, etc.) to review emergency response plans 
and to discuss any short-term needs that may be obvious in response 
to the current crisis. 

e Provide crisis training and professional development for staff based 
upon needs assessment. 

e Highlight violence prevention programs and curriculum currently 
being taught in school. Emphasize the efforts of the school to teach 
students alternatives to violence including peaceful conflict resolution 
and positive interpersonal relationship skills. Cite specific examples 
such as Second Step Violence Prevention, bullyproofing, or other 
interventions and behavioral supports. 


Key Messages from Schools to Parents 


e Open communication between home and school is critical to the 
safety and well-being of your children. 

e Let us know if you have a concern or question about school policies 
or your child’s safety. 
Know if your child’s friends have access to guns. 
Know if your child has experienced bullying or has seen bullying 
acts. 

e Keep any guns in your house locked and away from children of all 
ages. 


Key Messages from Schools to Students 


The following list was also developed by the National Association of 
School Psychologists to be used by school personnel: 


1. Schools are safe places. Our school staff works with your parents and 
public safety providers (local police and fire departments, emergency 
responders hospitals, etc.) to keep you safe. 

2. Our building is safe because ... (Complete with how your school is 
prepared for preventing violent acts). 

3. We all play a role in school safety. Be observant and let an adult know 
if you see or hear something that makes you feel uncomfortable. 

4. There is a difference between reporting, tattling or gossiping. You can 
provide important information that may prevent harm either directly 
or anonymously by telling a trusted adult what you know or hear. 

5. Although there is no absolute guarantee that nothing bad will happen, 
it is important to understand the difference between the possibility 
of something happening and probability that it will affect you (our 
school community). 
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6. Senseless violence is hard for everyone to understand. Doing things 
that you enjoy, sticking to your normal routine, and being with 
friends and family help make us feel better and keep us from worrying 
about the event. 

7. Sometimes people do bad things that hurt others. They may be unable 
to handle their anger, under the influence of drugs or alcohol, or 
suffering from mental illness. Adults (parents, teachers, police officers, 
doctors, faith leaders) work very hard to get these people help and 
keep them from hurting others. It is important for all of us to know 
how to get help if we feel really upset or angry and to stay away from 
drugs and alcoholic beverages. 

8. Stay away from guns and other weapons. Tell an adult if you know 
someone has a gun. Access to guns is one of the leading risk factors 
for deadly violence. 

9. Violence is never a solution to personal problems. Students can be 
part of the positive solution by participating in anti-violence programs 
at school, learning conflict mediation skills, and seeking help from 
an adult if they or a peer are struggling with anger, depression, or 
other emotions they cannot control. 


Add to this: 


10. Students should follow schools’ safety rules like leaving doors and 
maybe windows to the outside locked, watching if strangers enter the 
building with you, etc. 
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